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influence which has transformed animal into human society is that 
function of imagination which may be called ejective consciousness, 
the ability not merely to feel for others, or to feel as we think others 
feel, but to feel with accurate insight as others really do feel. The 
transformation occurs on a far deeper level than that of the adaptation 
of means to ends, or even that of the construction of general principles 
through the power of abstraction. 

Margaret Floy Washburn. 
Vassar College. 

Community: A Sociological Study. R. M. Mclver. Macmillan and 

Co., London, 1917. — pp. xv, 437. 

Dr. Mclver's book is a philosophical refreshment. It is a long re- 
freshment, but a refreshment nevertheless. To be sure, there are 
elements which a sociologist would doubtless like to have seen added 
to the feast and which would not have been without benefit to the 
philosopher: a more evident hospitality to inductive researches in 
social organization and experiment, particularly to that most signifi- 
cant type of modern social research, the social survey; a more constant 
sense of the phylogenetic aspects of social life; a keener feeling for the 
more recent developments in normal and abnormal psychology; a 
greater attention to economic influences. One has the feeling that 
Dr. Mclver is a penetrating thinker who is unfortunately too exclu- 
sively a thinker. He has in him, in other words, a shade too much of 
the speculative bias of the neo-Hegelians whom he abominates, but 
with whom, apparently, he has lived overlong. But a feast is a feast; 
and in these days when meatless meals are rather the rule than other- 
wise in sociological ventures, so rich a diet is to be received with thank- 
ful acclaim. 

Dr. Mclver is strong where his strength will be most appreciated 
by the schools of philosophy and political science that are coming 
increasingly into favor. He disposes effectively of the long-regnant 
Hegelian view that the State is the limit of community and that all 
other associations are but elements of the State. Such a view, he 
shows, is contradicted not only by the whole evolution of the modern 
state, but by the obvious fact of associations of interests that overleap 
state boundaries. 'Community,' in short, is the larger order; the 
State is but a peculiarly authoritative association within it. "Com- 
munity, therefore, and not the State, is the 'world the Spirit has made 
for itself.' 'The Spirit' does not isolate itself in States, as Hegel's 
account assumes. The growth of civilization means the growth of 
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ever-widening community, the 'realization' of social interests beyond 
the limits of politically independent groups. Society widens and a 
sense of community grows." Such a distinction between community 
and State is obviously of prime importance for a proper understanding 
of international relations, since upon the assumption of the identity of 
the two "we have no social unity among the nations until they are 
absorbed within a world state." The author points us away from the 
dangerous illusion of a monistic world state, holding us to a pluralism 
(federation) of political unities that is embosomed in the wider inter- 
relationship of world community. 

Again Dr. Mclver falls in with the strong tendency of modern 
philosophical and political thinking in his vigorous handling of certain 
social and political abstractions that have passed for statements of 
fact. The chief and captain of them, that society is more than its 
members, he shows to be nothing less than a revival of the Middle Age 
realistic notion that the type exists by itself. Again, the abstraction 
is reached by a subtle process of hypostatizing relations. We come 
to think of social relations as literally ties — somehow outside the 
beings they bind together — and of 'society' therefore as that which 
is persons plus relations. As a matter of fact "the ties exist in the 
personality of each and there alone." Closely allied to this society- 
greater-than-the-sum-of-its-members abstraction is the organic ab- 
straction. It is "an analogy," says Dr. Mclver, "which has wrought 
harm not only in the study of general sociology, but in ethics, politics, 
psychology and economics as well." He proceeds to dispose of the 
analogy with a frank directness that is refreshing when one remembers 
how sociologists and social philosophers, awed by the looming shadows 
of past worthies, have stuttered and stumbled in their effort to adjust 
themselves to its claims. "There is one essential difference between 
a community and an organism which destroys all real analogy. An 
organism is or has — according as we interpret it — a single center, a 
unity, a life, a purpose or consciousness which is no purpose or con- 
sciousness of the several parts but only of the whole. A community 
consists of a myriad centers of life and consciousness, of true autono- 
mous individuals who are merged in no such corporate unity, whose 
purposes are lost in no such corporate purpose." 

Proceeding, he disposes of the mischievous abstraction of the 
'social mind.' 'Community' is no greater mind, but is created by 
that activity of men's minds in which they relate themselves inces- 
santly to one another. "Shall we ever," he sighs, "learn to study 
society directly in itself and not in the distorting mirror of analogy?" 
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The difficulty, of course, is that these abstractions based on false 
analogy lead to utterly false antitheses between the individual and 
society, which in their turn lead to needless and to false efforts at 
reconciliation. When we cast aside the abstractions and look at the 
social facts, we discover a law which is the "key to the whole process 
of social development," the law, namely, that "socialization and 
individualization are the two sides of a single process." 

It is impossible in brief space to discuss the very careful and illumi- 
nating exposition of personality in its individual and social aspects 
which is the subject matter of Chapter III. The philosopher will find 
here matter worth while. 

Apart from the Introduction, which is concerned with general 
matters of definition and demarcation of the sociological task, the 
book is divided into two parts: (i) An Analysis of Community; and 
(2) Primary Laws of the Development of Community. The first 
part is concerned in the main with the dissipation of fallacies and with 
the distinction between and correlation of community, associations 
and institutions. The second part is interesting to the philosopher, 
particularly for its penetrating discussion of the criteria of social 
development. "Evolutionary science," says the author, "is con- 
cerned not with the history of the world but with the history of se- 
lected elements of the world. Take away the idea of development, 
leave only the idea of process, and evolutionary science would become 
a mere reflection of the myriad inchoate contradictory processes of 
nature." What then, he asks, shall we call the development of com- 
munity? Examining various criteria more or less widely supported 
(complexity, differentiation of structure, etc.), he rejects them. "We 
are thus driven from structure to life in our search for criteria of de- 
velopment. Differentiation that furthers life is development." 
But what does it mean to further life? The answer must be, he an- 
swers, in terms of psychology. We omit here the interesting steps of 
the argument and give only the significant conclusion: "Our concern 
is with the directly social criteria; and of these the most important 
discoverable by the application of these [psychological] methods are 
perhaps the following: the power to understand and estimate the 
claims of others in comparison with our own; the power to enter into 
more and more complex relations, the autonomy attained by the 
individual in these relations with his fellows, and his sense of responsi- 
bility towards others within these relations. These are all qualities 
entirely absent in the earliest stages and. activities of conscious life, 
and slowly acquired in some degree by all educable beings. They are 
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the social qualities first diminished under the influence of organic 
or psychical influences which totally derange organic and psychical 
life. They are also the social qualities which seem to suffer most 
when old age mocks at maturity and declines to second childhood. 
For all these reasons we seem justified in regarding them as criteria 
of the general development of the social life of each." 

As excellent as anything in the book is the fine understanding of 
the problem and scope of ethics. "It is a false view of ethics which 
limits its interest to a few social questions specially singled out as 
'moral.' Every question of values is a moral question and every 
purpose of men is relative to a value. Ethical activity is thus pecu- 
liarly comprehensive. It is not a species of activity coordinate with 
economic or political or even religious activity. ... It is not a 
specific type of activity at all, for it may be revealed in all the specific 
types. Ethical activity is wider in its range than any other, it is 
literally universal, revealed in every activity of life. In its pure form 
it is the most intimate and individualized and free of all activities, and 
it makes unending demands on every social organization." 

The final chapters of the book are devoted to the statement and 
elaboration of what the author calls the second and third laws of com- 
munal development, viz., "the correlation of socialization and com- 
munal economy"; and "the correlation of socialization and control 
of environment." Into the intricate argumentation of these chapters 
we will not enter, except to refer to the philosophically fresh treat- 
ment of the processes of economic antagonism, competition and 
cooperation. 

In conclusion, the reviewer cannot too highly recommend the book 
as a work of careful scholarship and penetrating thought. It belongs 
as truly in the field of philosophy as in the field of sociology and is an 
excellent example of the rapprochment which should be increasingly 
in evidence among the workers in these two fields. 

H. A. OVERSTREET. 
College of the City of New York. 

A Social Theory of Religious Education. By George Albert Coe. 

New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1917. — pp. xiii, 361. 

Conservative and laggard as educational institutions generally 
have been in the matter of reshaping their ideals, methods, and cur- 
ricula, the traditionalism and inertia of those educational agencies 
which may be termed religious have nevertheless been conspicuous. 
Those only who are intimately familiar with the lattet can adequately 



